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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


French-Canadians of Quebec — 
a film-text story (pp. 9, 10, 11) 
Christmas Tree King (pp. 6, 7) 


Your Rugged Constitution— 
Commerce Clause (p. 13) 


1. To observe how successive gen- 
erations of farming families have found 
a livelihood in where the land 
is fertile and the climate is favorable to 
agriculture. 

2. To compare farm life in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence River with life in 


a 8 iS, a he 


3. To see what factors in man’s nat- 
ural environment tend to bring about 


and sustain a homogeneous cultural de- 
velopment. 

4. To get a picture_of French-Cana- 
dian home life and school life. 

5. To inquire into the nature of the 
farmers’ cooperatives in Quebec. 

6. To gain skill in organizing various 
studies based on the theme article. 

7. To gain practice in discussion. 

8. To learn how to handle an inter- 
view. 

9. To develop flexibility in the use of 
Junior Scholastic. 

10. To understand what is meant by 
the power of Congress to “regulate 
commerce.” 


Procedure for the study 
of the theme article 


Teacner on Puru Leaper: Let us 
divide the class into six groups for the 
purpose of studying and discussing six 
different aspects of the film-story. To 
each of the groups we will give a set of 
questions. Let these questions guide 
your reading and fact-finding and the 
round-table discussions. After selecting 
a topic you will please seat yourselves 
with your study group and begin to read 
and to plan your conversation. The 
round-table talks will follow in the or- 
der of the readiness of each group. 


Group 1 
FARMS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
1. How long have the French-Cana- 


. dian farmers been cultivating their land 


in the St. Lawrence River Valley? 

2. What did Jim Parker learn about 
the crops grown on the Paradis farm 
when he sat down to the dinner table? 

3. Why are the fields so long and 
narrow on the Ile D’Orleans? 

4. Why is it important for farmers to 
have markets for their crops? 

5. How would you compare farm life 


in the St. Lawrence River Valley with 
the life on farms in your home region? 


Group 2 
RIVER TRAFFIC 


1. Can ocean-going ships sail far in- 
land on the St. Lawrence? b 

2. How do the great forests of Que- 
bec Province affect the river traffic? 

8. What kind of cargoes move be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Quebec 
City? 

4. How would you compare the river 
which Jacques sees from the back door 
of his house with your nearest naviga- 
ble river? 

5. How does the St. Lawrence River 
help the farmers of Quebec Province to 
maintain their way of life? 


Group 2 3 
QUEBEC CITY 


1. In what ways does Quebec City 
resemble or differ from your nearest 
city? 

2. What takes Jacques on a weekly 
visit to the city? 

3. What river provides Quebec City 
with a port? 

4. Can you find road maps, travel 
leaflets, or picture post cards descrip- 
tive of Quebec? 

5. How does the city of Quebec help 
the farmers of the province to maintain 
their way of fe? 


Group 4 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 


1. Who owns the cooperative? 
2. What does Jacques’ father sell to 
the business which he partly owns and 
what does he buy from it? 

38. What advantage is it to the 
French-Canadian farmers to own their 
own cooperative? 

4. Have the farmers in your part of 
the country set up any businesses 
owned by farmer-members? 

5. Have city-dwellers set up con- 
sumer-owned businesses anywhere? 


Group 5 
JACQUES’ SCHOOL 
1. In what language are lessons 
taught in Jacques’ school? 
2. What ‘io Jacques study in 
school? (Turn page) 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: December 5 
Theme Article: Iceland 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Icela 
Folklore of the Americas: Poinsettia 
Your Rugged Constitution: Powers 
of Congress (New Citizens, New 
Money, National Standards) 


December 12 
Theme Article: Antarctica 
Christmas Short Story 
Your Rugged Constitution: Defense 
Powers 
Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 











8. How do Jacques and the other 
French-Canadian boys get practical 
business education? 

4. How did Jacques get 
with the boy from Connecticut 

5. How does your daily trip to school 
compare with that of Jacques and his 
school companions? 


uainted 


Group 6 
FRENCH-CANADIANS AT HOME 


1, What were these members of the 
Paradis family doing as they sat around 
the table after supper—Papa, Pierre, 
Madeline, Jacques? 

2. What special skills does Mama 
Paradis possess? 

8. How does brother Leopold enter- 
tain the family? 

4. In what ways does the village 
church serve as a center of community 
life in every French-Canadian village? 

5. How does the evening family 
gathering in a French-Canadian home 
compare with the family get-together in 
your own home? 


WITH PENCILS OR PAINTS 


1, Make a school road sign such as 
you would see in Quebec Province. 

2. Make a map showing Ile D’Or- 
leans, Quebec City, and the St. Law- 
rence River. 


Christmas Tree King 


To Tue Pupts: Pretend that you are 
going to interview Roy Halvorson, the 
Christmas tree king, on a TV program. 
Then formulate and write out any num- 
ber of comments and questions which 
you would like to present to Mr. Hal- 
vorson in the course of the interview. 
For example: 


1. Mr. Halv@rson, I suppose your 


ready for Christmas. About how many 
trees are they cutting down a day? 

2. I thought the swamp spruce put 
out a tall, scrawny growth. How do you 
manage to sell it for a Christmas tree? 

8. A farm of 100 acres looks big to 
me, but I hear that you have 10,000 
acres of forest land. I suppose that 
amount of acreage supplies you with all 
the Christmas trees you sell each year. 

4. I was glad to hear that cutting 
trees for Christmas can be a help to the 
forests, instead of a harm to them, Will 
you comment on that, Mr. Halvorson? I 
know that forestry experts have praised 
you for your conservation m , 

After planning your interview, invite 
someone to play the part of Roy Hal- 
vorson and ask a group of your class- 
mates to take turns reading aloud the 
fire prevention suggestions. Proceed 
with the TV interview and bring your 
program to a close with a lively reading 


_of Christmas tree DO’s and DON’Ts 


for the pages of Junior Scholastic. 


Your Rugged Constitution— 
Commerce Clause 


1. Read aloud what the article says 
about the Government's method of rais- 
ing money by borrowing from the 
people. 

2. Show, by examples of early trade 
problems between the states, why the 
writers of our Constitution decided that 
the Federal Government should have 
power to contro] commerce. 

8. Define tariff 

4. Underscore the statements that 
tell about laws passed by Congress un- 
der the Commerce Clause. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for « Five-minute Quiz 


1. From what state does the Christ- 
mas tree king get his trees? (Minne- 
sota) 

2. The Ile d’Orleans lies in what 
river? (The St. Lawrence) 

8. How do most of the people on the 
island earn a living? (Farming) 

4. Our Government raises most of its 
money by taxes. It may also borrow 
from the people; to do this, what does 
it issue and sell? (Bonds) 

5. What is the name for the clause 
in the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress wide powers to control many 
kinds of trade, transportation, industry, 
and communications? (Commerce 
, Clause) 

6. In what city is the U. N. General 
Assembly now meeting? (Paris) 


7. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, newly- ~ 


elected president of the Assembly, is 
from what country? (Mexico) 

8. In what state is the Great Salt 
Lake? (Utah) 

9. The picture of what famous Amer- 
ican will soon appear on two-cent U. S. 
postal cards? (Benjamin Franklin) 

10. Aluminum-making is now shift- 
ing to which region of the U. S.? (The 
South) 
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Answers to “How Am | Doing?” p. 12 
1. A VISIT TO JACQUES: Que- 
St. Lawrenc ; Orleans; ench. 
2 UND JA * HOME: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6 tO te eee are correct. 
T JACQUES’ SCHOOL: 1, 4, 5, 6 are 


onium 
a 4. Tee CARATR AS AT HOME: 1, 4, 
‘are correct 





Tools for Teachers 


Antarctica 
Dec. 12 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: The White Continent, by 
T. R. Henry, $3.75 (Sloane, 1950). 
Snow, Ice, Penguins; a Cavalcade of 
Antarctic Adventures, by Charles Lee, 
$4.00 (Dodd; 1950). Antarctic Ocean, 
by Owen Russell, $3.00 (McGraw, 
1941). 

ARTICLES: “Icebox for the World,” 
by T. R. Henry, Science Digest, June, 
1951. “Antarctica,” by E. Shackleton, 
U. N. World, Sept. 1949. “Nations 
Peek at Antarctica; Norway, Britain, 
and Sweden Join in Expedition,” by 
L. P. Kirwan, Christian Science Moni- 
tor Magazine, Nov. 19, 1949. “Antarec- 
tic Continent,” Junior Scholastic, May 
17, 1948. 

FILMS: Discovery, 60 minutes, rent, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. Admiral Byrd's 
most recent South Pole expedition. 
Antarctic Expedition, 18 minutes, free 
loan, District Public Information Officer 
of U. S. Naval District nearest you. 
Mapping of vast areas, discovery of new 
peaks, and testing of cold-weather 
equipment during the 1946-7 Navy ex- 
pedition. Life in the Antarctic, 11 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Knowledge Builders, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Includes Antarctica—whales, sea 
lions, penguins and other birds—the sole 
inhabitants of this region. Life in- the 
Antarctic, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Knowledge Builders. Winter and sum- 
mer On this continent. 
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Have You Heard? 
It’s A Big Year for 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


It’s a Silver Anniversary! 
In 1952 we salute the 
art-talent-of-the-future 


for the 25th year. 
And are we proud! 


But we want you and your school and your home 


town to be 


proud too—proud of your achievement. 


SO ... get out that pencil . . . that brush . . . that 
chisel . . . that what-have-you! And start on your 
entries. $15,000 in awards, 140 scholarships. 


You may enter these 27 
ons 
(fF, Weber Co., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


PASTELS, CHALK, CHARCOAL 


CRAYON 
(Milton Bradley Co., sponsor) 


BLACK DRAWING INK 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


COLORED DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co., Ine., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 


CARTOONING 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
(C. Howerd Hunt Pen Co., Inc., sponsor) 


FASHION-FABRIC DESIGN 
(American Silk Mills, Inc., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 
(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 


varied classifications: 
ULUSTRATION 
(Famous Artists Course, sponsor) 
POSTERS 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


PABRIC DECORATION 
(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 

(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 
JEWELRY AND METALCRAFT 
HANDCRAFT 

(The O-P Craft Co., sponsor) 
LEATHERCRAFT 

U. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SUBJECT-MATTER AWARDS 
School Life, Environment, Christmas Scene 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., sponsor) 


AIRBRUSH 
(Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry from each 


region 
(Strathmore Paper Co., sponsor) 


For complete details consult your art teacher or send for rules book, 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 351 FOURTH AVENUES, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_ Sports 
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Some Fun 
How's Your Health? 
Stamps 
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U. N. Offers New Plan 
For Cease-fire Line 


A big stumbling block in the Korea 
truce talks has been where to draw 
the cease-fire line. The Communists 
held out for making it the present 
battle line. The United Nations said 
it should be the line of battle at the 
time fighting stops. Now the U.N. 
has offered this plan: 

The present battle line is to be the 
cease-fire line. But within 30 days the 
two sides must agree on these two 
big items: (1) How to set up inspec- 
_tion to make sure neither side uses a 
truce to build up its armed forces; 
(2) Exchange of prisoners. 

During the 30 days, fighting would 
continue. U.N. forces would try to 
keep moving north. If agreement 
were reached during the 30 days, 
U.N. forces would withdraw to the 
present line. Otherwise they would 
hold the ground they had won. 

Meanwhile a U.S. Army officer 
announced that Chinese Commu- 
nists have murdered more than 2,500 
U.S. prisoners of war since Nov. 1, 
1950. Before that North Koreans had 
killed about 3,700. The sum‘of these 


two figures is larger than the death 
toll of all American soldiers during 
the Revolutionary War. Hundreds of 
other U.N. prisoners have also been 
killed. The huge number of South 
Korean prisoners and civilians mur- 
dered is thought to be more than a 
quarter of a million. 


Mossadegh Goes Home to Iran; 
Asks for Loan from U. S. 


Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
has gone home to Iran after a four- 
week stay in the United States. He 
came to present Iran’s case to the 
United Nations. But he stayed on in 
hopes the U.S. could settle the 
quarrel with Britain over Iran’s sei- 
zure of British oil properties. 

The U.S. State Department tried 
to settle the quarrel, But the pre- 
mier refused to let any foreign coun- 
try run the big British-built refinery 
or market Iran’s oil. 

Meanwhile [ran was rapidly run- 
ning out of money. Premier Mossa- 
degh asked the U.S. for a loan of 
ten million dollars a month, promis- 
ing to pay it back when oil produc- 
tion got into full swing. The State 
Department says the sum is too big. 


Acme 
Here is Alexander Ranezay with his wife and daughters, Lydia, 21, and Erika, 
10, as they arrived in the United States on their way to Midland, Texas. 


One Millionth DP 
Has Found New Home 


“Is it true?” asked Alexander Ra- 
nezay, 47. “Have I really found a 
new home for my family?” 

The answer was yes, he had. Mr. 
Ranezay recently arrived in the U. S. 
with his family. He is the millionth 
Displaced Person (DP) for whom a 
new home has been found by the 
International Refugee Organization 
(IRO). IRO is a United Nations 
agency which helps DPs. 

For six years Mr. Ranezay, his 
wife, and two daughters—Erika, 10, 
and Lydia, 21—dreamed of finding 
a home. The Ranezays had fled from 
their homeland, Czechoslovakia, in 
1945. For several years the family 
was homeless in Austria until IRO 
came to their rescue. 

The Ranezays’ new home will be 
in Midlandy Texas. Mr. Ranezay will 
work as a gardener. 

“Please don’t forget those who are 
still behind,” he said. “We who 
know the meaning of freedom wish 
it for everyone.” 

Since 1946 more than 280,000 
DPs have been resettled in the U. S. 


Egypt Offers to Let U. N. 
Run Vote in the Sudan 


Egypt has made its first peaceful 
move in its quarrel with Britain over 
Suez and the Sudan. At the U. N. 
Assembly, Egypt offered to with- 
draw from the Sudan and let the 
U. N. hold a vote there. The vote 
would decide the future of Sudan. 

The Sudan is a cotton-growing 
region along Africa’s upper Nile 
River. Under a treaty of 1899, the 
Sudan ‘is to be ruled by Britain and 
Egypt. Egypt has torn up the treaty. 

The British now control the Sudan. 
Their plan is for the Sudanese to 
draw up a constitution next year, for 
self-government. 

The British are still holding fast in 
Suez and refusing to leave the canal 
zone. Egypt has also torn up the 
treaty allowing the British to stay 
there. Egyptians are rioting and 
parading against the British. 
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New 2-cent Postal Card 


Pictures Ben Franklin 


The penny post- 
card is on its way 
out. Starting Jan- 
uary 1 it will take 
two cents to send 
a postcard 
through the mails. 

A new JU. §&. 
postal card is go- 
ing on sale. Ben- 
jamin Franklin's 
picture is on its red stamp. Franklin 
has appeared on postage stamps 
many times, but this is the first time 
his picture has been on a postal card. 
Apart from the stamp, the postal card 
will look just like the one-cent kind. 

The penny postal card was first 
issued under an act of Congress on 
May 1, 1878. During the session 
which recently ended, Congress 


Wide World 
Franklin 


raised the rate to two cents. It also 
raised rates on some second and 
third class mail, on special delivery 
letters, and on parcel post. First-class 
and air-mail rates stay the same. 





Peace Plan Presented 
At General Assembly 


The day after President Truman's 
nationwide speech (see Junior Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 14), the U. S. peace plan 
was laid before the U. N. General 
Assembly. The plan was offered by 
Britain and France, as well as the 
United States. 

The plan was designed to do two 
things: (1) smash Russia’s big lie 
that it alone wants peace and that 
the free countries of the world are 
war-mongers; (2) spell out a way 
the U. N. could keep peace. 

Under this plan the U. N. would 
inspect and control all weapons, in- 
cluding atomic ones. First, a U. N. 
committee would take a count of 
weapons and armed forces in every 
strong military country. Second, 
while the count was going on, the 
nafions would work out a plan for re- 
ducing armed strength. Third, based 
on these two steps, arms could be re- 
duced with full knowledge and fair- 
ness to all. 

This plan, said President Truman, 
is foolproof. If it is followed, no na- 
tion could cheat. Full information on 


arms would be made public. Then a 
realistic plan could be made for re- 
ducing arms. 

‘But, the President went on, the 
plan cannot start until the war ends 
in Korea. Russia must show its de- 
sire for peace by deeds—not words. 

Russia greeted the plan with 
sneers. Said Russian delegate Vishin- 
sky the next day: “I could hardly 
sleep last night because I could not 
keep from laughing.” He called for a 
world meeting to discuss banning 
weapons. He also claimed the North 
Atlantic Treaty is a threat to peace 
and should be ended. 

Russia has always opposed any 
plan which would let a U. N. team 
make a count of arms and armed 
forces. 


Padilla of Mexico 
Heads U. N. Assembly 


Luis Padilla 
Nervo, of Mexico, 
is the new presi- 
dent of the United 
Nations General 
Assembly. He will 
be president for a 
year. Then a new 
president will be 
elected. Nasrollah 
Entezam of Iran 
has been president for the past year. 

Padilla Nervo was born in Zamora, 
Mexico. He attended schools and 
universities in Mexico, the U. S., 
Argentina, and Britain. As a young 
man he wrote poetry and dreamed of 
a career as a writer. 

“But,” he says, “I found it very 
difficult to compete with the reputa- 
tion of my uncle.” His uncle was 
Amado Nervo, the famous Mexican 
poet. So Padilla Nervo went to work 
for his government. There he rose 
rapidly. 

Stocky and dark, Padilla Nervo 
likes sports. He used to play tennis, 
but now likes to get out on the golf 
course early in the morning. His wife 
comes from New York City. 

Padilla Nervo is 53. He has been a 
Mexican delegate to every session of 
the Assembly. In a speech after his 
election Padilla Nervo said that the 
United Nations is bringing closer the 
day when the people’s hopes for 
peace will be fulfilled. 

The president of the General As- 
sembly directs its meetings. He 
keeps order, decides who has the 





Padilla Nervo 


right to speak, and sees that the As- 
sembly follows all its rules. 

Paris is where the General Assem- 
bly is now meeting. But TV viewers 
in the U. S. may see and hear the 
debates taking place at the meeting. 
They are being filmed. The films are 
flown to New York, where they are 
used over the major TV networks. 


Moose Make Life Hard 
On Alaska Railroad 


There’s no use putting up signs. 
Moose can’t read. So the Alaska Rail- 
road has spent thousands of dollars 
on gadgets designed to keep moose 
off its tracks. Engines are fitted with 
electrically charged rods in the hope 
that these will shock the moose into 
moving off the tracks. Blinking red 
and white lights, signal guns, rockets, 
scent said to smell like wolf—these 
are a few of the things railroad men 
have tried to get rid of moose. None 
of them works. The-long-nosed ani- 
mals refuse to leave the tracks and 
plunge into the six-foot drifts piled 
up by snow plows. 

The railroads have even tried dig- 
ging turn-outs in the drifts, so the 
moose can leave in comfort. That 
doesn’t work either. They prefer to 
stay on the tracks, where they may 
amble along ahead of a train for 
perhaps ten miles. Then they sit 
down to rest. 

The last thing in the world the en- 
gineer should do is blow his whistle. 
A moose thinks this is a call to battle. 
He charges the train, occasionally 
derailing the cars. 

Engineers and firemen are always 
on the lookout for moose. Even so, 
they killed about 200 last winter and 
spring. And countless trains fell be- 
hind schedule because of moose 
which took the right of way. Despite 
the number killed there seem to be 
more Alaska moose than ever. These 
giant animals are seven feet high at 
the shoulder. 

Railroad men hope that the ap- 
proaching hunting season will re- 
duce the moose problem a little. It 
opens December 1 and ends Decem- 
ber 10. There’s another one from 
September 1 to 20. 

A license to hunt moose in Alaska 
costs $50 and a guide for three or 
four days comes to $250. A moose 
usually averages 1,100 pounds on the 
hoof and dresses to more than 600 
pounds of edible* meat. Each hunter 
is allowed one moose. 
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Pole for North Pole 


There's no pole at the North Pole. 
The North Pole, as everybody learns 
in school, is the end of the earth's 
axis of rotation marking the northern- 
most point on the earth. This situa- 
tion may soon change. There’s a plan 
afoot to put a pole at the North Pole. 

The plan was worked out by Stan 
Garson, who works at the U. S. 
Navy's oil-exploration center at Bar- 
row, Alaska. Long disturbed by the 
lack of a pole af the North Pole, 
Mr. Garson had a pole constructed 
at a machine shop. He asked the Air 
Force to drop it at the appropriate 
spot. “Sorry,” said the Air Force, 
“we're too busy doing important 
work.” 

Then the Alaska Airlines stepped 
into the picture and offered to drop 
the pole sometime this month. 

The pole, which weighs more than 
200 pounds, is painted in red-and- 
white stripes, like a candy cane. Hol- 
low inside, it is filled with articles 
of historical significance and letters 


to Santa Claus. The pole will be 
dropped by parachute. Its bottom is 
fitted with a sharp spike and a heavy 
metal collar so it will stick straight 
up in the ice when it lands. 


Great Salt Lake Rises 


Utah’s Great Salt Lake is on the 
rise. The lake has no outlets and 
rises or falls according to the amount 
of rainfall. It hit an all-time high 
for modern times in 1877, and an 
all-time low m 1940. At present it 
is five feet higher than it was in 
1940. The lake is not expected to 
hit the 1877 mark. 

Since 1943 rising lake waters have 
pushed the shorelines several miles. 

City sanitation officials are not 
pleased by the rise. It has been mak- 
ing sewage back up. As a result, a 
big sewage treatment plant must be 
built. It will cost the city several 
million dollars. 

Resort owners are happy about 
the rise. Now bathers can step right 
into two or three feet of water in- 
stead of having to walk a mile to get 
into water that deep. But the resort 
owners won't be so happy if the lake 
rises much above its present level— 


% Means word is defined on page 14. 


4,198 feet above sea level. Then it 
may flood their bath houses. 

Salt producers don’t care how high 
the lake is, but they like it to stay 
still. Otherwise they have to keep 
moving their pumps around. 

Great Salt Lake is about 75 miles 
long and 50 miles wide. For cén- 
turies it has served as an evaporation 
pan for the waters of the Bear, Jor- 
dan, and Weber rivers that flow 
into it. 

The lake is four to seven times as 
salty as the ocean; the proportion 
varies with changes in water level. 
Swimmers bob like corks in it. 

The only animal life in the lake 
is tiny brine* shrimp, about one 
third of an inch long, and two 
species of tiny brine flies. 


Aluminum Boom in South 


Giant aluminum plants are going 
up fast in the U. S. South. By 1953 
the Texas-Louisiana-Arkansas area 
will probably be able to produce 
500,000 tons of aluminum a year. 
That’s more than three times as 
much as the whole U. S. was pro- 
ducing a dozen years ago. 

At present Washington and Ore- 
gon are the top aluminum-producing 
states. But if all goes as planned the 
South will nose them out as leaders 
by 100,000 tons in 1953. 

Already-built plants in the South 
are expanding. The Point Comfort 
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plant of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica will have finished expanding by 
June. It will then be making more 
than half as much aluminum as the 
whole U. S. made in 1939. By itself 
it will burn up as much electricity 
as the city of Atlanta, Ga. 

Electricity is part of the answer 
to why aluminum-making is shifting 
to the South. The cooking process 
in aluminum-making requires huge 
amounts of electricity. 

In the South there is plenty of 
cheap electrical power. Texas is the 
biggest U. S. source of natural gas. 
Aluminum plants can burn natural 
gas to make electricity. 

In the Northwest and upstate New 
York, water power is the chief source 
of electricity. In drought years water 
power suffers. Recently lack of rain 
in the Northwest forced a cut in 
aluminum production. 

The South is also close to plentiful 
sources of bauxite ore. This is the 
main raw material of aluminum. In 
1951 ‘almost all of our country’s 
bauxite was dug from the soil of 
Arkansas. The U. S. imports more 
bauxite than it mines, But 84 per 
cent of the 1,500,000 tons imported 
came from Dutch Guiana on the 
northern coast of South America. 
Other bauxite sources are in British 
Guiana, Brazil, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 
All of these sources are handy to 
Gulf of Mexico ports. 


Map from Wall Street Journa! 


At present the Northwest leads in U. $. aluminum production. But plentiful, 
cheap power and nearness to bauxite sources will give the South the lead by 1953. 





MEET the Christmas tree king— 
Roy Halvorson of Duluth, Min- 
nesota. Since 1925 he has harvested 
and sold more than 12,000,000 
swamp spruce trees. His trees bring 
a gay Christmas touch to homes in 
every state and in Canada, South 
America, and many other lands. 

“Making” Christmas trees is a 
year-round business for Roy. His 
woodsmen crews are now cutting 
down about 6,000 trees a day for this 
year’s Christmas season. 

“Most of my trees come from a 
wilderness which covers about 150 
square miles of northern Minnesota,” 
Roy recently told a Junior Scholastic 
reporter. “A swamp spruce is a 
scrawny tree which cannot be used 
for timber. But its crown makes a 
wonderful small-sized Christmas 
tree.” 

Swamp spruce, he _ explained, 
grow to a height of 12 to 25 feet. 
They seldom have a diameter of more 
than two or three inches and look 
like bean poles. The top three or 
four feet of these trees tuft out into 
densely-branched “small trees.” 

“After my woodsmen chop down 
the spruce trees, they saw off their 
crowns,” Roy went on. “The crowns 
are then hauled by tractors and 
trucks to my factory in Duluth. 
There 40 workers prepare and pack 
the crowns and ship them to mar- 
ket.” 

Some of Roy's Christmas trees 
come from his own 10,000 acres of 
forest land. The rest come from 
private and Minnesota-owned lands, 
which he leases. Every summer Roy 
flies over northern Minnesota in his 
Navion plane ar sg ver J for new 
cutting grounds. He for those 


Christmas 


which have at least 300 swamp 
spruce to the acre. — 

“Many areas are far more crowd- 
ed with spruce—about 4,000 to 
5,000 to the acre,” Roy said. “In 
these areas, the trees are fightin 
for their life. They are so crowd 
together that only their crowns re- 
ceive enough sunlight. By cutting 
down some of the spruce—and thin- 
ning out an area—we give the re- 
maining spruce a better chance to 
live.” 

Every year Roy’s woodsmen cut 
down spruce in more than 10,000 
acres of the northern swamp wilder- 
ness. But his men never cut down 
more than five per cent of the spruce 
in any one area. 


CONSERVING FORESTS 


“We practice conservation meth- 
ods,” Roy explained, “and work 
hand-in-hand with forest rangers to 


preserve Minnesota’s timberlands.” . 


Many forestry experts have 
praised Roy for his way of “making” 
Christmas trees without damaging 
valuable timberlands. 

“By making use of the once- 
worthless swamp spruce, he helps 
conserve good timber trees,” a sci- 
entist explains. “And his thinning 
out of the swamp spruce areas have 
improved many Minnesota forests. 
The state owes Roy a vote of thanks 
for his good work in the conserva- 
tion of its northern forests.” 

Roy's woodsmen start cutting 
down trees in September. Before the 
cutting begins, one crew of woods- 
men builds a long main road 
through the wilderness. They do this 
by chopping down a wide line of 
spruce, then rolling them one next 
to the other to form a “tree road” 
for tractors. 

After this road is built, the woods- 
men branch out into the wilderness. 
In winter the men work in tempera- 
tures well below zero. Since the 
snow is deep and there are no roads 
but the main one in the wilderness, 
they travel on snowshoes. All the 
woodsmen use compasses to find 


their way in and out of the dense 
spruce forests. 

Each woodsman fells about 200 
to 250 spruce a day. After sawing 
off their crowns, a woodsman ties 
them up in bundles of 10 and car- 
ries them to the tree road. 

Twice a day, eight-ton tractors, 
pulling large sleds, travel along the 
road. The tractor crews load the 
bundles on the sleds and haul them 
to the end of the road. There large 
trucks bring the spruce tips to Roy's 
factory in Duluth. 

The factory, a new three-story 
building, gleams with tools and ma- 
chines. A worker using a large me- 
chanical saw trims the tips to 
standard sizes—between 32 and 40 
inches tall. A machine with mechan- 
ical hands dips each trimmed crown 
into a tank of special paint. The 
Christmas trees are colored green, 
silver, or white. This paint makes 
them fire resistant. 

After the trees are dried, they 





Tree King 


travel on the “merry-go-round.” This 
is a machine which attaches a metal 
base to the bottom of each tree. 
Inside this base is a thick liquid. 
The smal] trees absorb this liquid, 
which keeps their needles from dry- 
ing up and falling off. 

The 40 workers at the tactory 
“make” about 20 trees a minute. The 
finished trees are then packed in 
large cartons on a conveyor belt. 
Roy starts shipping out his trees in 
mid-October. 

Roy’s business has benefited Min- 
nesota’s schools. The state school 
fund receives two cents for every 
tree he cuts down. Since 1925 Roy 
has paid more than $200,000 to the 
fund. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


His trees have helped make 
Christmas merry in many homes. 
Yet he knows that carelessness may 
bring Christmas a sorrowful ending. 
So Roy has wise words on fire pre- 
vention. 

“A Christmas tree is a fire hazard,” 
he points out. “It is filled with pitch* 
and resin* and can become a roar- 
ing mass of flames in a matter of 
seconds. Once it is blazing away, 
it is very hard to put out and can 
quickly set your house afire.” 

That’s why Roy makes his trees 
fire resistant. Here are some of Roy's 
suggestions for preventing fires on 
trees which are not fire-resistant: 

1. Leave your tree outside until 
a few days before Christmas to keep 

“it as fresh as possible. Set it up in 

a cool part of the house’ and shut 
off nearby radiators to keep the 
needles from drying out. 

2. Set the base of the tree in a 
pail of water to keep the tree moist. 
Wedge rocks or bricks against the 
base to keep it centered in place 
at the bottom of the pail. Check 
the pail from time to time to see 
that there is enough water in it. 

3. Make sure that the tree won't 
topple over and block a doorway. 


® Means word is defined on page 18. 
- 


Keep the tree in place with thin 
wires attached to the nearest wail. 

4. Never use lighted candles to 
dress up the tree. Don't plug in 
lights under or near the tree. If you 
use a string of electric lights, check 
all of the wiring for worn spots and 
loose connections. Be sure that none 
of the electric bulbs touches a 
branch. Many fires have been 
started by bulbs resting too long 
against a branch. 

5. Unplug the tree’s electric lights 
when no one is at home or when 
the family goes to sleep. After 
Christmas, as the tree begins to 
dry out, never leave the lights on 
longer than a half hour at a time. 

6. Remove all inflammable ( easi- 
ly set on fire) materials such as cot- 
ton and paper wrappings from under 
the tree. 

7. When the needles begin to tall 
off, take the tree outdoors. Usually 
it is safest to get rid of the tree 
by New Year's Day. 

Another good way to keep a tree 
safe from fire is to decorate it with 
luminous* reflectors like those used 
on highway safety signs. Then flood 
the tree with light from some dis- 
tance away. The beams of study 


Woodsmen take time out tor tun. in tore 
ground are Swedish steel saws used tor 
cutting. Specially treated twine ‘on 
stick) is used for bundling cut trees 


lamps, flashlights, home movie pro- 
jectors, or even light streaming 
through the doorway of a brightly 
lighted room into a darker one will 
serve the purpose. 

You'd be wise to keep Koys sug- 
gestions in mind, for every year 
Christmas tree fires cause about 
1,000 fires in the U. S. Hundreds ot 
persons are badly injured in these 
fires, which also destroy more than 
a million dollars’ worth of property 
a year. Make sure yours is a merry 
Christmas. 





Students of Harrison Morton Junior High, Allentown, Pa., visit the 
famous Liberty Bell. The bell is preserved in independence Hall. 


Independence Hall Associati 
Commercial buildings and stores crowding in 
on the hall are being razed for the mall. 


New Surroundings 
for Independence Hall 





—— io | NDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia, 


Pa., is having its crowded “front yard” 
ee cleared of buildings to make way for a land- 
a scaped mall. The mall will be a tree-lined 
entrance way of boulevards for the hundreds 
of thousands of persons who visit the hall 
every year. The project is being handled by 
the city of Philadelphia, the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the U. S. Government. 

Independence Hall played an important 
part in early American history. On June 17, 
1775, the Second Continental Congress gave 
George Washington command of the Conti* 
nental Army there. On July 4, 1776, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted by Con- 
gress there. The Articles of Confederation, 
uniting the original 13 colonies, were approved 
in the hall on July 9, 1778. From May to Sep- 
tember, 1787, our founding fathers met there 
to write the U. S. Constitution. It was signed 
in the hall September 17, 1787. 

The famous Liberty Bell hangs in Inde- 
pendence Hall. It was rung on many impor- 
tant occasions in early American history. On 
the bell are inscribed these words: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

Other famous buildings, such as Congress 
Independence Hall Association » 
This is an architect’s drawing of how Independence Hall and the Hall and Carpenter's Hall, are also on Inde- 
area north of it will look when the mall is cleared and landscaped. pendence Square. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
United World Films present 


French-Canadians 
of Quebec. 


Jacques Paradis is a French-Ca- 
nadian. His ancestors came from 
France about 300 years ago to found 
a French colony in the St. Lawrence 
Valley. Through the years the French- 
Canadians have clung to their farms 
and their customs and their Roman 
Catholic religion and their French 
language. Most of them live in Que- 
bec Province, in eastern Canada. 


‘ 


|: SURE you'll visit Canada some day. Won't you 


Jacques Paradis 


stop in to see me? I know you'll have as good a time 

as Jim Parker did. 

Jim came here from Connecticut to visit me last fall. 
We started writing to each other through our schools’ 
“Pen Pal Club.” We found out that we had the same 
namé, for “Jacques” is the French word for “James.” 
In Quebec Province most people speak French. 

The capital of Quebec Province is Quebec City. 
Papa and I arranged to meet Jim in Quebec City on 
a Friday afternoon. Friday's the day we always go into 
the city to sell produce from our farm, which is on the 
north shore of the Island of Orleans. I'm excused from 
school that day to drive our wagon and help with the 
marketing. 

We French-Canadians know that school is important, 
but so is practical business experience. 


Map for Junior Seholestic by Frank Renan 


‘Island of Orleans is three miles downstream from Quebec City. 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion picture 
“French-Canadians (The St. kawrence Lowland, Quebec)” 


We take eggs trom Mama's flock of hens to the 
Farmers’ Cooperative in Quebec. Mama is proud of her 
fine hens, and she gets all the profits from the eggs and 
dressed chickens she sends to market. 

At the Cooperative we buy seeds, feed, fertilizer, and 
tools. The Cooperative is a business owned by its 
farmer-members. We can often get higher prices by 
selling our produce to the Cooperative than to other 
dealers, and we can buy supplies at low cost from the 
Cooperative. 


Produce for Quebec 

Each week we call on housewives who want to buy 
our fruit or vegetables or chickens. We take their orders 
for products for the next week. Many French-Canadian 
housewives believe they must buy directly from the 
farmer to get the best farm produce. 

On the Friday that Jim came we had our regular 
errands to do. Then we stopped for Jim. 

“Bonjour, Jeem,” said Papa. “Weel you ride weeth 
us?” (Papa speaks English with a French accent.) 

“Hello, my friends,” said Jim, as he climbed into the 
wagon. “Quebec is a beautiful city! Some of the houses 
in the narrow streets along the river were built nearly 
three centuries ago. And some streets are so steep that 
they have stairways! I was really out of breath after I 
walked up to the newer part of the city on top of the 


cliff.” 


Fi ey if 
ao Fee 


Photos from the film — jeaaen* 
Sunday afternoon is a time for rest—and a bit of music. 





At Jacques’ school, lessons are taught in French, the chief language of Quebec Province. In French ecole means “school.” 


The wagon clattered out through one of the old city 
gates. We turned eastward, along the river. 

“What a huge river the St. Lawrence is!” said Jim. 
“I've heard that ocean-going ships can sai] 600 miles 
inland on the St. Lawrence.” 


River Traffic 


I grinned. “Yes, Jim, I can look out the back door of 
our house, over there in the village of St. Pierre, and 
see ocean freighters going by. Lots of river boats travel 
up and down, too. They bring supplies to towns along 
the river, and carry paper and woodpulp* made from 
the great forests of Quebec Province. Ships from the 
Great Lakes bring grain to be stored in the grain ele- 
vators at Quebec City. 

Soon our horse was trotting over the mile-long bridge 
between the mainland and the Island of Orleans. 

There are good roads to all parts of our island, which 
is 21 miles long. We could get home from Quebec City 
in a few minutes if we had a car. By horse and wagon 
the trip takes about three hours. 

It was dark by the time we reached St. Pierre. 

After supper we sat around the table. Like most 
French-Canadians, we have a big family, and we spend 
as much time together as we can. 

Papa coached me with my catechism* while he sliced 
leaves of home-grown tobacco for his pipe. My brother 
Pierre prepared his school lessons. Madeline, my young- 
est sister, was winding up some rags, used to make rag 
carpets, woven on the loom in the parlor. 

Years ago, Mama says, she used to weave woolen 
blankets with the wool from our flock of sheep. She 
even made linen cloth from flax. grown on our farm. 


As we went to bed, I warned Jim: “Don’t forget that 
we farmers have to get up early in the morning. Right 
after breakfast you're going to help Pierre and me bring 
in the wood.” 

“Wood? What do you use it for?” 

“Why, to heat the house and to cook with, naturally. 
We cut logs for firewood a year before we use them. 
They burn a lot better after a year’s seasoning.”. 

“Do you have school tomorrow?” Jim asked. 

“No, not on Saturdays. But on other days we start for 
school right after breakfast. It’s about a mile walk to 
the schoolhouse. Some of the boys and girls have to 
walk two or three miles. We all bring our lunches. The 
teacher lives on the second floor, over the school room.” 

“What do you study at school, Jacques?” 

“The same things you do, I suppose—geography and 
mathematics and writing and English. English is like a 
foreign language for us, you know. We learn about the 
history of French Canada. We study our catechism in 
school, too, for nearly all of us are Roman Catholics. 
When school closes at 3 o'clock we always kneel and 
say a prayer.” 

The sun was just rising when we got up. 

“This is harvest time,” I told him, “and we all have a 
thousand and one things to do. Here, help me hitch up 
the dog to the cart. We'll use the cart to bring in the 
corn. 

“I should think this is too far north to grow corn.” 

“Corn doesn’t grow very well here. Our growing 
season is too short. But we raise plenty of hay to feed 
the animals during our long, cold winter.” 

“This looks like good land, Jacques. It’s fairly level 
and there aren’t many stones. The soil must be fertile, 
or you French-Canadians couldn’t have fed your big 
families for so many centuries. But I should think farm 
work would be easier if your fields weren't so long and 
narrow.” 

“Around here most of the fields are in long strips, Jim. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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The Paradis family drives to church in a horse-drawn wagon. 


Do’ you know why? Years ago the river was our only 
highway. Everybody’s land was laid out in strips that 
ran down to the water’s edge, so that boats on the river 
could bring supplies right to each farm. Living on the 
river was as important then as living on a highway is 
today.” 

After a couple of hours in the cornfield Jim sat down. 

“You French-Canadians are certainly gluttons for 
work. What do you do for fun?” he asked. 

“You'll find out tomorrow, Jim. Sunday afternoon is 
our time of rest. Everybody sits on the porch. Leopold— 
that’s my married brother—will probably play the violin 
for us. Nearly every family has at least one musician.” 

“I'd like to see your church, too. I’ve heard that the 
village church is the center of community life in every 
French-Canadian village.” 


Even the dog has a job. The boys hitch him te pull a cart. 


W 


“You're right about that,” I answered. “Tomorrow 
morning the whole family will ride over to church in 
the wagon. We'll meet all the neighbors. A lot of the 
families on the island are related. They've been living 
here ever since Quebec was a French colony.” 

“Aren't there any autos on the island?” 

“A few. But most of us think horses and wagons are 
just as useful, and not so expensive. A horse and wagon 
will carry us as far as we want to go, Jim. We don’t often 
travel very far away—or who would milk the cows twice 
a day? There’s no vacation time for us farmers.” 

Just then the dinner bell rang. 

As we took our places at the table, I leaned over to 
Jim. “Maybe you don’t think oyr amusements are very 
exciting. But I'll bet you never had a better meal than 
this. Everything on the table came right from our own 
farm. No Orleans farm family ever buys vegetables from 
a store! Look at that thick pea soup. The peas are fresh 
from our own fields. So are the onions and beans. And 
of course, the potatoes. We raise enough potatoes to last 
all winter and still we have plenty to sell.” 

“What else do you grow here?” 


The Fruit of Orleans 


“What else? Why, Jim, take a look at that bow! of 
plums and apples in the middle of the table. Didn't you 
ever hear of the fruits of Orleans? This island-has been 
famous for fruits ever since the first explorers came. 


‘They found so many wild grapes here that they called 


this island the ‘Isle of Bacchus.’ Bacchus, you know, was 
the old Roman god of wine and grapes.” 

“All the farms along the river seem to have cows.” 

“Right, Jim, and especially here in Orleans. That's 
because we have a good market for milk and butter 
and other dairy products in the city of Quebec.” 

Jim’s mouth was almost too full for talking by that 
time. But he stopped eating long enough to say: 

“I see that people don’t have to play all the time and 
roam around the world to be happy. You folks here in 
Orleans are as contented as any people I've ever met. 
Maybe that’s because you work together so helpfully 
and cheerfully.” 


To French-Canadians, idleness and waste are equally sinful. 





What have you learned about French-Canadians? Take 

this test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 

Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the 

under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 

a trad “Hew Am | Doing?” score on your CQ chart, 
s week. 


1. A VISIT TO JACQUES 

Fill in the blanks. Each counts 4. Total 24. 

To pay a call at Jacques’ home, you would have to go 
to the nation of __.._____ and ‘travel to the Province 
ot _..._S_. The capital of this province is the 
city of e , which stands beside the 
i —.. River. From this city you would go 
three miles downstream arid cross to the Island of 


. —- In order to ask people for direc- 
tions to St. Pierre, you would probably have to speak 


the language of most people in this 


region. 


My score____ 


2. AROUND JACQUES’ HOME 


Check:each of the following which you would expect 
to find on the island where Jacques lives. 4 points for 
each correct check. Total 48. 


. Farms with long, narrow fields 
A Roman Catholic church 
Large families 
Families related to one another 
Dog carts 
Good roads 
. Ocean-going ships passing by 
Barren soil 
. Woodpiles near the houses 

10. Vegetables bought from the store 
1. People at church on Sunday morning 
12. People taking it easy Sunday afternoon 
18. People taking it easy all week long 
..14. Potatoes and fruit growing in the fields 
15. Rice and sugar-cane growing in the fields 
16. Many cows and chickens 
17. Short, mild winters 


l 
2. 
8. 
A. 
5. 
| 
7 
8, 
9 


‘ 


My score 
3. AT JACQUES’ SCHOOL 
Suppose you went to school with Jacques. Check each 
of the following that you would expect to find. Each 
. correct check counts 4. Total 16. 


—Jl. Prayers in school 

2. School buses 

3. A cafeteria 

4. Study of the history of French Canada 
5. Study of English 

6. Some boys excused to help with marketing. 


‘My score____. 


4. FRENCH-CANADIANS AT HOME 


What goes on in a French-Canadian home? The pic- 
ture may help you to check the three correct statements 
below. Each correct check counts 4. Total 12. 


1. French-Canadians like music. 

__2. Women don’t have much to do except play bridge 
and read light novels. 

—.3. Young folks dash off to the movies every night. 

—._4. Women make rag carpets on home looms. 

__5. The family spends its evening watching television. 

__6. French-Canadians are busy with family tasks even 
after supper. 


My score My total score 


wei anarciol  @ Think and Talk About ww 


1. Suppose you're a guest in Jacques’ home. What are 
some things you would notice that are different from 
your own home? What are some things that are the 
same? 

2. The Island of Orleans is only a few miles from 
Quebec. How does that fact affect farming and mar- 
keting on Orleans? 

3. It is sometimes said that the happiest tamilies are 
those that work and play together. What evidence for or 
against that statement can you find in the story of the 
Paradis family? 

4. Once Mama Paradis wove biankets on her loom. 
Now she uses the loom only to make rag carpets. Do 
you think that is a hint that French-Canadian life is 
changing? Explain. 

5. What groups of people can you think of in the 
U. S. who have stayed together and kept up the lan- 
guage and way of life from another land? Compare 
them as best you can with the French-Canadians. 
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. 
YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Commerce 
Clause 


4 bewe Constitution, our nation’s rule 
book, grants Congress many law- 
making powers. They are listed in 
Article 1, section 8. 

In the November 14 Junior Scho- 
lastic, you read about the power of 
Congress to raise money by taxing 
the people. The Government can also 
raise money by borrowing from the 
people. Our Constitution gives Con- 
gress this power. (Article I, section 
8, clause 2.) 

This means the Government can 
issue, or sell, bonds to the people. 
These bonds are written agreements; 
the Government promises to pay the 
bond-holders a sum of money with 
interest—at a future date. 

For example, today you and your 
parents can buy a bond for $37.50. 
Ten years from today you can take 
the bond to a post office and receive 
$50 for it. The difference between 
what you pay for the bond and what 
you receive in 10 years is the interest 
the Government gives you for the 
loan of your money. 

Congress also has the power to 
“regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the states.” This, in 
part, is clause 3, section 8 of Arti- 
cle I. It is known as the “Commerce 
Clause.” 

When our founding fathers met in 
1787 to write the Constitution, the 
Federal Government had no control 
over commerce (trade). Under the 





Articles of Confederation, each state 
was like an independent nation and 
made its own laws. Each state placed 
a tariff (special tax) on goods com- 
ing from neighboring states. 

The states saw nothing wrong with 
such tariffs. But soon the prices of 
goods rose so high that business fell 
off. Many businessmen and farmers 
lost money, many people lost their 
jobs. Between 1780 and 1789, Penn- 
sylvania set up 15 different tariffs; 
Virginia, 12; Massachusetts, New 
York, Maryland, seven each; Con- 
necticut, six. All of the other 13 origi- 
nal states also had a few tariffs. 

Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, Congress had no power to keep 
one state from placing tariffs on the 
goods of other states. As business 
and trade fell off, the states became 
bitter rivals. There was less and less 
chance for unity in the land. 

For example, New York imported 
firewood from Connecticut and vege- 
tables from New Jersey. But New 
York made all ships entering its har- 
bor pay a special tariff. Soon angry 
Connecticut businessmen voted to 
stop trading with New York. And 
New Jersey “got even” by placing a 
$1,800 yearly tax on a New York 
lighthouse built in Jersey waters. 


States with small harbors had to 
depend on neighboring states with 
large harbors for unloading imported 
goods. Often the states with large 
harbors placed heavy tariffs on all 
goods passing through. 

While writing the Constitution, 
our founding fathers decided that 
the Federal Government should have 
power to control commerce and thus 
do away with some of the quarrels 
among the states. 

The words in the Commerce 
Clause were chosen carefully so that 
Congress's power would not be lim- 
ited. In our history “commerce” has 
been taken to mean business, trade, 
transportation, industry, communica- 
tions. Th word “regulate” has been 
taken to mean protect, control, di- 
rect, prohibit, encourage. 

Because of its wide meaning, the 
Commerce Clause gives Congress 
wide powers. Under this clause Con- 
gress has passed laws to control im- 
migration, improve waterways, for- 
bid shipment of impvre goods. It has 
passed safety laws for bus, railroad, 
gas, electric, shipping, and pipe lines 
that cross state borders. There are 
laws for collecting tariffs on import- 
ed goods, and laws banning import 
of diseased foods. 

The Commerce Clause is one of 
the most important powers assigned 
to Congress. It gives Congress the 
right to control trade with foreign 
nations. It keeps our states from tax- 
ing one another's commerce. And it 
gives Congress the right to pass laws 
against certain evils that might hurt 
the U. §. as a whole. 


No. 10 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 
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WORDS TOTHE WISE Fs 


penthouse. In the movies, a pent- 
house is usually an elegant top-floor 
apartment belonging to rich people. 
But the ancestor of this word was 
part of a humble farmhouse. Two in- 
teresting mistakes account for the 
change. 

Our penthouse comes from two 
Latin words: ad (to, onto) and 
pendere (to hang). The ancient Ro- 
mans formed appenditum from these 
words. In Old French, this became 
appentis. 

In those olden times, an appentis 
was a small, extra roof hanging onto 
a farmhouse. The French farmer 
built an appentis if he did not have a 
barn. This extra roof sloped out be- 
yond the house, fo shelter the ani- 
mals in bad weather. 

When the English borrowed the 
word, in the Middle Ages, they made 
it appentice. In those days, as now, 








many people spoke sloppily, slurring 
quickly over their words. In time, 
the English farmers dropped the first 
syllable—making the word pentice. 
That was the first mistake. 

Eventually, farmers stopped build- 
ing pentices. But many years later, 
men began putting up tall buildings, 
with special apartments on the roofs. 
Looking for a word to describe this 
extra roof apartment, they thought 
of the small extra roof on the farm- 
house, the pentice. 

By then, people had lost track of 
the word's original ancestor. Since a 
pentice was part of a house, they 
thought that the word was a short- 
ened form of penthouse. That was 
the second mistake—the one that 
gave us our elegant, top-floor pent- 
house. 


We have many other English 
words that come more directly from 
the Latin pendere, “to hang.” Here 
are some of them: appendix, ap- 
pendage, pendulum, pendant, de- 
pendent, independent. 

Can you figure out how these 
words express the idea of hanging? 
Check your guesses by looking up 
each word in a good dictionary. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


blaze (Rhymes with haze.) Verb. 
To mark a tree, by chipping off a piece 
of bark, in order to point out a boun- 
dary line in the forest. 

brine (Rhymes with mine.) Noun. 
Water containing a great deal of salt. 
Brine shrimp are small shrimp that live 
in very salty lakes and ponds. 

catechism (KAT-eh-kihz’m. Pro- 
nounce a as in at.) Noun. A list of ques- 
tions and answers which sum up“the 
beliefs of a religious group. 

edible (EHD-uh-b’l). Adjective de- 
scribing something which is fit to be 
eaten as food. 

luminous (LU-muh-nuhs. Pronounce 
first u as in cube.) Adjective describing 
something which is shining with light, 
and reflects light. 

(Rh with rich.) Noun. A 

PY cag or goes substance which 


oozes out of the bark of certain kinds 
of pine trees. 

resin (REHZ-ihn). Noun, A solid or 
partly solid substance that oozes out of 
certain plants, and can be used in medi- 
cine and ia making varnishes. 

woodpulp. Noun. A soggy mixture of 
wood fibers, used in making paper. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Bacchus (BAK-uhs. Pronounce a as 
in at.) 

bauxite (BAWKS-ite or BOUKS-ite 
or BOH-zite. Pronounce ou as in out; 
ite rhymes with bite.) 

Jacques Paradis (ZHAHK pah-rah- 
DEE. Pronounce zh as z in azure.) 

Nasrollah Entezam (nas-roh-luh ehn- 
teh-zam. Pronounce a's as in at.) 

Orleans (AWR-lee-uhnz or, in 
French, awr-lay-AHN. Pronounce ay as 
in say.) 

Padilla Nervo (pah-DEE-yah NAIR- 
voh. Nair rhymes with air.) 

Quebec ee or, in French, 
kay-BEHK 

Vuhincky (vihsh-IHN-skih) 


A Short Visit 


A t red bird 
appr do. tows, _ 
He left the sky 

And came on down. 


But down in the street 
He felt too showy. 

He flew off south, 
Where it wasn’t snowy. 
Lois Ann Watson, Grade 6 


Rock Creek School, Huntington, indicaa 
Teacher, Bernice Fulton 


The Golden Rose 


The rose, golden in the morning sun- 
shine, is the fairest of flowers! 

In the lilting breeze the nodding head 
is at peace, and 

The crystal dewdrops on its petals 
mirror the pure heavens. 

Who put such exquisite beauty before 

us, 

To be seen with such boastful and 
proud eyes as ours? 

True, a rose is more than wealth 
to all who believe in God. 


Nightfall in the City 


When the sun’s last glow has faded 
from the azure sky, and the balmy 
summer breezes caress the maples, the 
first star of evening climbs to her lofty 
heights in heaven and lights my boule- 
vards and alleys. 

My boulevards—where the homes are 
flooded with light, with the echo of 
laughter, and with the sparkle of cham- 
pagne. My alleys—where children wan- 
der alone in the filth and poverty of the 
slums. 

Everything acquires a mystic sound 
and feeling at nightfall. The rumbling 
subway and noisy traffic beat an en- 
trancing rhythm for the city’s lovely 
lullaby. The heat and troubles of the 
day are forgotten as night falls. 

I remember less happy summer 
nights, nights of war peril, grief, and 
death. But even in those dark times, a 
little light always crept into the city. 
Above the sorrow and tears a hearty 
laugh could always be heard faintly in 
the distance. 

Today the world is again facing a 
crisis which will decide the fate of to- 
morrow. But still enshrouded in the 
dead of night I cherish the today that 
has been, and the hope of the tomorrow 
that will be. 

Selly Swanson, Grade 7 


Muhe School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Marion H Newman 





Behold That Tiger! 


HEN the All-American pickers 

started peeking into their crystal 
balls last September, they took a dim 
view of Dick Kazmaier. Sure, he had 
been the star of the undefeated 
Princeton team last year. Sure, he had 
been picked on some All-American 
teams. And sure, he would be back in 
1951. 

Ordinarily, that'd be more than 
enough to rate him tops in the pre- 
season dopings. But the experts were 
leery. They figured that Princeton, 
with 10 regulars gome, would be 
booted around this season; and that 
Kazmaier couldn't possibly star with 
a poor team. So, after dismissing him 
with a few kind words, they went 
into hysterics over Janowicz, Parilli, 
Vessels, Smith, Reynolds, and Isbell. 

You dyed-in-the-pigskin fans can fill 
in the rest of the story: How Princeton 
stunned all the experts by ripping 
every team in its path (as I write 
this the Tigers have just chalked up 
their 20th straight victory), and how 
Kazmaier . . . well, words are inade- 
quate. 

He’s been a dream. If he was 70 
per cent of the Tigers’ attack last year, 
he’s been 99% per cent of their attack 
this season. Against Navy (a game 
Princeton was “supposed to lose), Kaz 
was merely great. Against powerful 
Penn, he was tremendous. And against 
Cornell, for the championship of the 


East, he was just double super colossal. 
Remember, now, Cornell was un- 
beaten at the time—a big, fast power- 
house. And here’s the way Kaz came 
through in this big “clutch” game: 

1. He'completed 15 out of 17 passes 
for 236 yards and three touchdowns. 

2. He carried the ball 18 times for 
126 yards and two touchdowns. 

Cornell—and the experts—staggered 
groggily off the field. They hadn't seen 
anything like Kaz since the last A-bomb 
explosion. Like the A-bomb, Dick 
doesn’t look like much on the outside. 
He isn’t one of those moose-like full- 
backs. He’s a skinny 171-pounder who 
looks anything but a footballer in his 
street clothes. 

In action, however, he’s a bigger 
menace than Frankenstein. He’s a triple- 
threat who can run (great!), pass 
(great!), and kick (ditto!). 

And here’s the joker: Dick didn’t 
come to Princeton to play football! At 
Maumee (Ohio) High School he was 
more noted for his basketball playing. 
He didn’t make the school football team 
until his senior year. 

Upon arriving at Princeton to study 
personnel management, Dick didn’t set 
any gridirons on fire. He didn’t even 
light up a coach’s eye. As a sophomore 
two years ago, he made the fifth-string 
backfield. A rash of injuries gave him 
his chance, and that was all he needed. 

Last year he was responsible for 


The Princeton backfield demon- 
strates its famous buck-lateral 
play exclusively for Scholastic 
Magazines. The fullback hands 
the bail to the reversed quarter- 
back, who pitches it out to the 
left half—a guy named Kazmaier! 


22 touchdowns, scoring seven on run- 
ning plays and passing for 15 more. 
He averaged 15 yards per carry, com- 
pleted 56 per cent of his passes, and 
kicked like an angry mule. 

His coach, Charley Caldwell, thinks 
he’s the greatest thing since football 
began. “Kaz is a perfectionist,” Charley 
recently told me. “He'll practice some- 
thing a hundred times until he gets it 
just right. You don’t have to push him. 
He does it on his own. He's a high- 
strung, high-spirited kid who's an in- 
spiration to his teammates.” 

Charley had his backfield run through 
all their plays, and I certainly was im- 
pressed. The boys ran their plays so 
beautifully that I could hardly tell 
who had the ball—even though I was 
no more than eight feet away. 

The Scholastic Magazines photogra- 
pher was on hand with a magic-eye 
camera. And on this page you'll see 
Princeton’s famed “buck-lateral” play 
—a work of art for speed, timing, and 
deception. 

The fullback gets the ball in picture 
No. 2, drives in and hands it to the 
quarterback, who has turned around 
(No. 4). The receiver then pitches 
(No. 7) out to the left halfback—Kaz- 
maier,. 

From there, Kaz can either run or 
pass. Whichever he does, it always 
spells p-o-i-s-o-n to the enemy. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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THE CASE THE SECRE 


— 


“What's that?” he whispered in a 
trembling voice. “D-d-d-do you sée 


DECEMBER 1951 


Dear Friend: 

What's your favorite type of reading? 
Mysteries? Adventure? Thrillers? They're 
all here. Take your pick. 

For mystery fans, there’s The Green 
Turtle Mystery—an unusual thriller. If 
westerns are your choice, there's Cow 
which gives you the real low-down on the 
life of a oup-qancnee. If you like horror 
fiction, you'll find Pocket Book of Ghost 
Stories tops. But-WARNING—don’t read 
it if you're afraid of the dark! 

With the holiday season approaching, 
Your Own Party Book is especially appro- 
priate. It's addressed to girls, but what's 
wrong with the boys throwing a party now 


and then? 

Of MacKinlay Kantor, author of The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, Albert Payson Terhune 
has written: “I believe no other writer 
knows dogs so well.” The only criticism 
most yple have of Stevenson's Treasure 
Island is that it ends too soon. They need 
complain no longer, for now we have a 
splendid sequel in Back to Treasure Island. 

You can get these and many other inter- 
esting books, plus a free dividend book for 
every four books you buy by joining the 
Teen Age Book Club. Why not plan to join 
next semester? If you don't already have a 
club in your class, ask your teacher to write 
for information and free materials. Then 
beginning next term you'll be ready to start 
enjoying this unusual money-saving 
plan, Until then— 

Merry Christmas! 


Pele b Boll 


N ry 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 


T SERVICE COULDN'T SOLVE 


THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY—By Ellery Queen, Jr. 
The big fat man who rented the empty old house on Carpenter Street said it was haunted. 


night they saw mysterious 
was the pretty little 

a 

her, 


time-telling green turtle who walked into the 
deserted house—and didn’t come out! Djuna found clues—the man 
with the green feather, the strange Spanish-speaking parrot and the 
squinty-eyed man who threatened to kill him—and he added them up 
to solve a case that baffled the Secret Service. 


COWBOY—Ross Santee 
Em" Since his earliest days 
the kid from the East 
Texas farm had wanted 
to be a cowboy. Several 
times he ran away from 
home, only to be brought 
back again. When he was 
fifteen his father gave 
him a pony and forty 
dollars and let him head for the ; 
Reaching into little-known experiences of a 
cowboy’s life, this story tells how the boy 
found a job, learned to throw a lasso, break 
a bronc, and finally became an expert cow- 
hand. ; 


POCKET BOOK OF GHOST STORIES 


This is a collection of 

thrillers to cause your 

spine to tingle and your - 

blood to curdle! The 

thirteen stories in this 

eerie collection have 

been called the best of 

their kind in existence. 

If you like stories of the 

strange, supernatural ghost-world, stories 
that will make your hair stand end on end, 
here's your book. But better look under 
your poe at night—there may be a goblin 

ere 


YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK 
am —Crampton 


What is more fun than 
going to a party? Giving 
one! Want to be the best 
party giver in your 
gang? This book, ad- 
dressed primarily to 
girls, tells how to put on 
al; kinds of parties, from a scavenger hunt 
to a buffet dinner—includes useful hints on 
what to say. what to wear, how to act, 
menus, and how to handle the parent prob- 
lem. This book makes it eazy to be the per- 
fect hostess. 


VOICE OF BUGLE ANN—Kantor 


Bugle Ann's voice was 
something to dream 
about, her old master 
Spring Davis used to 
say. The hound dog dis- 
appeared the day her 
master was sent to pris- 
on Not until after he 
was released, three years 
u.ter, was her voice heard again. This classic 
among dog stories is also an absorbing tale 
of the rugged folk who live in the back- 
woods of Missouri. If you like dog stories, 
you'll find this one of the best. 


BACK TO TREASURE ISLAND 
—Calahan 


Remember young Jim 

Hawkins, Long John Sil- 

ver, Ben Bow, Blind 

Pew. and the other pic- 

turesque characters made 

famous in the pages of 

Stevenson's Treasure Is- 

land? And have you ever wondered what 
might have happened to them afterwards? 
Author Calahan has picked up the story 
where the original book ends, bringing back 
the whole swashbuckling crew in a thrilling 
tale of adventure that makes a worthy se- 
quel to Stevenson's great classic 





OLD FAVORITES 


You also have a choice of five Old Favorites. 
ee, . 2. Boy dates Girl. 3. 
Covers the News. 5. Moun- 
25¢ except Mountain Pon 
rite in the title, number an 
price on the coupon 





TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB “™® DECEMBER SELECTIONS 


Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 


Write Amount Here 


Ww 





of your order. Hand 


. COWBOY (25¢) 





in to your TAB Club 


. POCKET BOOK OF GHOST STORIES (25¢) 





secretary with 
money shown in 


. GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY (25¢) 





total amount col- 





umn, (De not mail 
this coupon to New 


. VOICE OF BUGLE ANN (25¢) 





York.) 1 you wish 


. BACK TO TREASURE ISLAND (35¢) 











| 
| 
| 
. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK (25¢) | 
| 
| 
| 


Total Amount 














Language Trouble 


An American was touring Wales. 
Upon entering a hotel in one of the 
towns, he noticed the words “tam 
htab” written on the mat. 

“Ah!” he said, “I suppose that is 
Welsh for “Welcome.” 

“No, sir,” replied the manager, 
“that’s the bath mat, reverse side up.” 

Priscilla Moore, Moran School, Isceola, Ind. 


Too Crowded 


Singer: “Did you notice how my 
voice filled the hall tonight?” 
Friend: “Yes, I saw several people 


leaving to make room for it.” 
Ellen Ellis, Three Rivers (Tex.) Junior High 


Proper Identification 


Small Boy (in theatre): “Excuse me, 
but you're sitting in my seat.” 

Big Boy: “Can you prove it?” 

Small Boy: “Yes. I left my ice cream 
cone and chewing gum on it.” 


Barbara Kay Hobart, Crafts School, Charleston, 8. C. 


What a Ham! 


Customer: “Waiter, are you sure this 
ham was cured?” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir.” 
. Customer: “Well, from its taste I 
think it just had a relapse.” 


Bill English, Curtain Jr. H. 8., Williamsport, Pe. 


Coming Out Party 
Warden: “Today makes exactly ten 
years that I've been in charge of this 
prison. We're going to celebrate. What 
kind of a party do you men suggest?” 
Prisoners: “Open house!” 


Howard Niskar, Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich. 


Negative Reaction 


“Doctor, I'm so worried. My baby 


just awallowed a whole roll of camer« 
film.” 

“Don’t get excited, Madam. I'm sure 
nothing will develop.” 


Margaret Vanetti, Jr. High School, Solvay, N. ¥. 


In Reverse 


Joan: “What's the difference between 
a mouse and a beauty prize winner?” 

Sally: “One harms the cheese, and 
the other charms the he’s.” 


Judy Rose, Schulze School, Detroit, Mich. 


Joke of the Week 


Jim: “I was looking out the window 


dean Litwek, J. W. Cooper H.8., Shenandoah, Pa. 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queitin Box 


Q. Why do I get hungry by two 
o'clock although I've had a hot vege- 
table plate for lunch at noon? I always 
have at least three vegetables and a 
glass of milk. 


A. Vegetables are rich in vitamins 
and minerals, but they don’t “stay” 
with you very long. Add a portion of 
some kind of protein food—meat, fish, 
eggs, or cheese—to the vegetable plate 
and you'll have a well-rounded mea! that 
will satisfy you. If you want a strictly 
vegetable lunch, remember that baked 
beans are a nourishing and filling pro- 
tein, too. 


‘ 


Q. I have an embarrassing question. 
What can I do about constipation be- 
sides taking a laxative? 


A. No question concerning good 
health should be embarrassing. So far 
as constipation is concerned, it may 
come from a number of causes. Com- 





mon reasons for constipation—and ways 
of correcting them—are: 

Poor choice of foods. Be sure your 
meals are eaten at regular hours. In- 
clude plenty of fruits and vegetables, 
also whole grain cereals and bread- 
stuffs. Drink water between meals. 
Apples, figs, and prunes are natural 
laxative fruits. 

Nervous tension. When your stomach 
is “tied up in knots,” your whole di- 
gestive system may be affected. Eat 
in a relaxed, quiet atmosphere. 

Lack of sufficient exercise, fresh air, 
and rest. Take some outdoor exercise 
every day—perhaps a brisk walk. And 
remember, there is no substitute for 
sleep. 

Bathroom hygiene. Allow yourself 
enough time, preferably after breakfast, 
for elimination. Very often constipa- 
tion is the result of neglecting or rush- 
ing through this important rule of hy- 
giene. 

An occasional mild laxative, taken 
when you are constipated because you 
have a cold or some other upset, is not 
harmful. But if you find that you must 
depend upon laxatives, better get a 
physical check-up. Never take a .laxa- 
tive when you have a stomach-ache., 
The pain may be due to another cause, 
and a laxative may produce serious 
complications. 

. . . 

Hot Tips for Cold Weather, . . . Hot 
fruit juice—pineapple, apple or tomato 
—helps to thaw out “frozen turnips.” 

Hot applesauce on buttered toast 
makes a delicious and _ nourishin " 
snack. . . . Hot milk and honey on co: 
nights makes for a warm, sound sleep. 

+ + o 


Cook's Corner. . . . Everybody wants 
to get into the act when it comes to 
a favorite recipe for brownies! 

First, pre-heat oven to 325 Sm 
Soften a half cup of butter by ru bing 
it against the sides of a bowl with-a 
wooden spoon until it’s creamy. Add 
one cupful of sugar, then mix in two 

s slightly beaten, and one teaspoon 
vanilla, Measure two thirds of a 

cup a sifted flour and stir into mix- 
ture. Melt two squares of bitter choco- 
late and add to mixture. Stir well, then 
add two thirds of a cup of nut meats. 
Line an eight-inch baking with 
wax paper, spread the mixture in the 
pen, and bake for twenty-five minutes 
in pre-heated oven. Cut in squares. 








BEAR TRIANCLE 


WASHINGTON & OTHERS 
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1AGARA RTAMP COMPANY 


102 Quesneway . Niagara-on-the- Lake, Cansties 











Proves the Point 
“Have a peanut?” 
“No, thanks. They're fatten- 


Fred: 
Ruth: 
ing.” 
Fred: 
ing?” 
Ruth: “1 don’t know why, but I never 


saw an elephant eating anything else.” 
Deanna Neely, Chaplin School. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“Why should they be fatten- 


Don’t Rush Me 


One cold morning in January a snail 
started to climb a cherry tree. About 
two days later a beetle stuck his head 
out through a crack in the bark and 
called out. “Hey, buddy, you're wasting 
your time. There aren't any cherries 
up there.” Without pausing the snail 
replied, “There will be by the time I 
get there.” 


Joyce Thompson, Steuben. Jr H. B., Milwaukee, Wise 





. oh bey! . 
w . Cotales! Scott’s Popular” 
Describes and prices over 64,000 
stamps, has over 12,000 illustrations. 
1,260 pages. Makes collect- 
ing more fun! Only 

Order ar j = oad “dealer 


scorT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1 W. 47th St., New York 19 
Ask for Album Price List 
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Za FREE CATALOG! 


HARRIS & CO., a co., 107 Transit Bidg., SOSTON, MASS. 


FREE ¥ Powertul Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 

8 handling. 


Jemestown Stamp Co., Dept. 286, Jemestown, W. V. 


FREE! “THE STAMP FINDER” Tells 
at_ glance the country w whieh any 
stamp Oelongs. 32 pages illustrated. Includes velu 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary.” Stamp Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest @iamps. Also Approvals. 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 








WORLD’S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp eo large (7%a14 inches) it will 
ore uy rs = page in your album lHetalle for b0e Given 
FREER to al service applicants sending 3 postage 
STAMPS "kh aif, 500 $1; 1008, $2 

TATHAM srauP co., Soringhele 92, Mase. 


FREE “WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating, Dllustrated quiz Book- 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
PRIZES for correct answers. This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad- 
dress :—Stamp Quiz, Box alais, Maine 
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Battle of Brooklyn 


On December 10 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a 3-cent stamp in 
purple commemorating the 175th year 
since the Battle of Brooklyn. This was 
one of the major battles in the War of 
Independence 

In the summer of 1776, a large Brit- 
ish army landed on Staten Island in 
New York Harhor. The British general, 
Sir William Howe, planned to capture 
or destroy General George Washing- 
ton’s army defending New York City. 

Washington moved part of his army 
trom Manhattan to the Brooklyn side of 
the East River to meet the attack, 
which began on August 26. The British, 
helped by thousands of Hessian troops, 
pushed back the Americans. Howe had 
a golden opportunity to trap the Ameri- 
can forces in Brooklyn and capture 
Washington. This might have ended 
the war, say U. S. historians. 

But instead of pressing on boldly and 
closing in, Howe slowed down his at- 
tack. Washington, realizing the danger 
his men were in, decided to evacuate 
the troops from Brooklyn and escape 
thé British trap. Quickly he sent out a 
call for all small boats in the area to 
move his troops back to Manhattan. 

On August 29, under cover of dark- 
ness, a fleet of rowboats and sailboats 
evacuated the troops. The outsmarted 
British ‘did not discover the American 
withdrawal until the next morning. 

The new stamp shows Washington 
riding a white horse and directing his 
men as they board the small boats. The 
legend reads: “Washington Saves His 
Army at Brooklyn.” In many history 
books the Battle of Brooklyn is also 
called the Battle of Long Island. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write “First-Day Cover” on the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope. Then 
enclose it in an outer envelope along 
with a money order, postal note, or 
coins for each cover you desire. You 
may send for as many as 10. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


. At left, mystery flower’s blue berry is 
called a —s 

. Mystery flower on left represents this 
state. (Flower’s full name is two words 
{6 Across and 1 Across]). 

. To scold (rhymes with ride). 

. To perform, to work at. 

. To be sick. 

. To stitch with needle and thread. 

. To revolve, to wind. 

. A noble poem. 

. You need ink to write with it. 

. One and one. 

. Girl’s name, similar to 16 Down. 

. Preposition showing place where. 

. A household dog or cat, 

. A shade tree with hard wood. 

. Its old name was Persia. 

. Large bird, related to ostrich. 

. You use this to row. 

. A ship’s call for help. 

. Opposite of day. 

84. Louisiana (abbrev.). 

. Spanish word for “a chaperone.” 

. Come into. 


DOWN 


. To broil. 2. Scarlet. 

. To grow old. 4. Post Office (abbrev.). 

. Stopped, finished. 

. Mystery flower on right represents this 
state. 


. Mystery flower on right. 
To be indebted to someone. 

. Calms, eases, comforts. 

. Lieutenant (abbrev.). 15. Energy, vim. 

. Adam’s wife. 18. Past form of “to be.” 

. Indefinite article. 24. Sudden attack. 

. To dispute with, to quarrel. 

. A back tooth built for grinding. 

. Our country (abbrev.). 

. Female fowl. 

. A powerful explosive (abbrev.). 

. Northeast (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Selution to Nov. 14 Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: i-key; 4-ale; 5-sunflower; 11- 
it’s; 12-larva; 13-pea; i4-seem; 15-stain; 
18-his; 19-her; 20-steps; 22-use; 24-oafs; 
27-pal; 28-armor; 29-splinters; 3i-ere; 32- 
raw. 

DOWN: 1-Kansas; 2-elf; 3-yell; 5-sip; 
6-Ute; 7-oasis; 8-wren; 8-eve; 10-ram; 16- 
thee; 17-airport; 19-ht.; 20-seller; 21-same; 
Ht a 23-sap; 25-for; 26-srs.; 28-anew; 

-Ira. 





Right This Way 


Donald Parsons of Fredonia High 
School, Kansas, asks: 


What. does a boy reply when a girl 
says she had a nice time on a date? 


The boy says that he is glad that she 
had a nice time and that he, too, en- 
joyed the evening very much. If you've 
had a good time on a date, it usually 
shows in your face and the happy way 
you act during the evening. It is better 
to mention several times during the 
evening how much you are enjoying 
yourself and the movie (or dance, or 
party) than to save it all for a last- 
minute speech. 

Saying good-night and thank you 
should be simple and brief. 


Muriel Ginsberg of Chicago, Illinois, 
writes: 


What time should a date end? 


It all depends on the boy, the girl, 
their parents, and the activity. For ex- 
ample, a movie date will be over earlier 
than a prom or dance date. Many par- 
ents insist on a certain curfew hour; 
midnight is considered late for most 
boys and girls your age. 

A girl should tell her parents where 
she is going and about what time she 
thinks the date will be over. This gives 
them an idea of when to expect her 
home. If a girl is going to be later than 
she planned, she should telephone to 
explain the delay. 

A girl should also tell the boy at 
what time her parents expect her home. 
Then he can plan accordingly. His par- 
ents, too, worry if he does not come 
home when they expect him. 
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1. On the night of November 8, 1895 an 
obscure professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzberg set out to perform a 
simple experiment and ended the evening 
by making one of the greatest discov- 
eries in the history of medical science. 


2. Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen was experi- 
menting with cathode rays... curious rays 
that travel a few inches from a vacuum 
tube when electricity is passed through it. 
This particular experiment required the — 
tube to be enclosed in black cardboard so 


that no light could escape. Réntgen dark- 
ened the room, turned on the current, and 
satisfied himself that there was no leakage 
of light. He was about to shut off the 
current when suddenly, several feet from 
the tube, he saw a pale, luminous glow. 


Uf 


\Mrctg 


3. To his astonishment he found the light came from a plate 


coated with a chemical called Barium Platinocyanide. Each 
time he turned on the current the chemical glowed. He moved 
the plate further and further away, much further than cathode 
rays could travel, and stili ic would glow. Obviously, some new 
kind of ray was passing straight through the cardboard shield 
and causing the chemical to fluoresce. 


4. In the days that followed, Réntgen shot his rays through 
1000 page books, decks of cards, blocks of wood, closed doors, 
sheets of metal. He found that the rays could pass through 
them and expose photographic film. Eventually, he “photo- 
graphed” his own hand and there, clearly defined on the film, 
were the shadows of his bones. The first X-ray picture of the 


human body had been taken! 
1 Ig 


2°* LG onstantly experimenting...endlessly delving 


into the secrets of nature... pooling the know!- 
edge gained for the good of all mankind... these 
are the traditions of medical science. The con- 
stant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 


5. Medical science had been given eyes to see beneath the ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden 


flesh of men, and an invisible weapon to fight disease. Though 
honors from many countries were heaped on Réntgen, he re- 
mained a modest, unselfish man. He refused titles, gave his 
Nobel prize money to his little University, and even refused 
to have his rays named after him. He was a man dedicated to 
the advancement of science. 


man’s basic medical knowledge, as well as to 
perfect and distribute as widely as possible, medi- 


cines for the prevention and cure of human ills. 


-E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 





Off the Press 


Russia's Soviet Economy, by Harry 
Schwartz. Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 592 
pp., $6.65. 

“Peter the Great's exactions from his 
countrymen to pay for his military and 
economic activities served to reduce a 
low standard of living still further— 
again reminding us of the policies fol- 
lowed by the current masters of the 
USSR.” By comparing Russia’s past and 
present economic development, Mr. 
Schwartz contributes substantially to 
our understanding of the Soviet Union. 
The author has taught at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and is now a special writer for 
the New York Times on Russian sub- 


A careful researcher in primary Rus- 
sian sources, Schwartz has written a 
scholarly but readable study of the So- 
viet economic system today. He has not 
permitted his opposition to Soviet tyran- 
ny to blind him to Soviet industrial 
achievements. At the same time his 
analysis of growing differentials in the 
income of Soviet wage-earners, and the 
heavy losses of production which result 
from totalitarian repression, suggest the 
inner weakness of the Russian economy. 
There are few unsupported generalities 
in this volume. It is replete with tables 
and maps and detailed descriptions of 
Soviet collective farms and factories. 
Our insight into the Soviet system is 
deepened by chapters on resources, the 
historical background, the ideological 
background, many aspects of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, 
hired and prison labor, and foreign 
economic relations. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's Own Story. 
Told In His Own Words From His 
Private and Public Papers as selected 
by Donald Day. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. 459 pp., $4.00. 


In recent years historians have been 
cultivating mountains of correspondence 
in an effort to develop an accurate 
image of reat Americans. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson have earned this 
investment of energy. Mr. Day, a 
Reader's Digest editor, has attempted to 
do the same for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on a much smaller scale. In the relaxed 
atmosphere of Hyde Park, on the Hud- 
son, he has pored through the huge 
collection of Rooseveltiana. The result 
is a portrait of F.D.R., as seen through 
his own writings, which converted Mr. 
Day from opposition to friendship for 
his subject. 

In a letter to Ray Stannard Baker 
(March 20, 1935) the President wrote: 
“Theodore Roosevelt lacked Woodrow 
Wilson’s appeal to the fundamental and 
failed to stir, as Wilson did, the truly 
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bination of the strong points of Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 


White Collar, by C. Wright Mills, 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 378 
pp., $5. 

This is a penetrating but cruel exam- 
ination of the new middle class which 
has emerged in che United States. Un- 
like a skilled surgeon who is aware of 
the limitations of his instruments, Dr. 
Mills has applied the scalpel of sociol- 
ogy to the middle class body of man- 
agers, salaried professionals, sales peo- 
ple, and office workers. With quiet 
contempt he has cut his subjects into 
thin strips and placed them under the 

of ee ee He finds 

that 25 cent of e com 
the “ “new middle class” ¢ t ~ pt 
without class consciousness, lack the 
property base of the old middle class, 
long for prestige, and have become 
meaningless cogs in wheels whirred by 
the technical revolution. 

Dr. Mills, who is now cloistered in an 
academic berth at Columbia, has had 
considerable experience in the business 
world. He has had the opportunity of 


studying industries from top manage- 
ment to the lowest clerical worker. He 
has made use of profound studies in 
related fields of history, economics, and 
governmert. Though he rejects Marx- 
ism as inadequate in its grasp of the 
psychological factors which enter into 
an understanding of the middle class, 
his approach is nevertheless colored by 
Marx's class struggle theories. But Marx, 
he says, did not anticipate the paralyz- 
ing effects of mass media on man’s 
mind. 

No one who has ever worn a white 
collar is left out of this book. “Schools,” 
writes Mills, “are often less centers of 
initiative than adaptive organisms; 
teachers are often less independent 
than low-paid employees.” There is, of 
course, a measure of truth in this and 
in much of what Mills writes. It is the 
one-sidedness and hopeless view of life 
which distorts so much of this serious 
study. Mills’ cynicism gnaws through 
chapters on the old middle class, man- 
agement in businesses big and small, 
the professions, the academic world, 
sales organizations, and file rooms. In 
sections on “styles of life” and “ways of 
power,” he examines the “status panic” 
and reasons for rejection of unionism by 
84 per cent of the white collar work- 
ers. There is hardly a line that will not 
set you to arguing or at least thinking 
about the sad state of the middle classes 
as seen by this soured sociologist. 

Howanrp L. Hurwrrz 
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HIS is a “skip” week at our corner. 

That's a term we use to identify a 
week during the school year when we 
don’t have to meet our regular copy 
schedules. Normally, right now, we 
would be in the throes of the November 
2ist (Thanksgiving) issue which we 
omit. 

During “skip” weeks we have some 
moments of leisure to catch our breath 
and take a critical look at the issues “of 
our magazines already published, to re- 
examine our scheduled content for the 
balance of the semester, as well as to 
survey the second semester editorial 
plans and revise them in the light of 
what's been happening around the 
world. 

By this time of the year, too, we see 
final reports of the new school year 
circulation figures for our classroom 
magazines. We are delighted to learn 
that our audience continued to grow 
again this school year. We wish to send 
our sincere thanks to the thousands of 
teachers who have so loyally supported 
our magazines and who, by their en- 
thusiastic praise, have helped us win 
ever wider favor. We know that you 
all will be glad to learn that the 
magazine you are using in your class- 
room continues to receive each year 
the approval of a greater number of 
teachers, supervisors, and parents. Each 
of our five classroom magazines regis- 
tered a substantial gain in circulation 
this fall. 

We are quite conscious of the fact, 
too, that this growth and your endorse- 
ment and praise likewise place a 
heavier responsibility on us. Last 
summer, as we made our budgets for 
the present school year, we allotted 
the largest percentage of increase to 
funds for our editorial! department. 
Maps, charts, photos and drawings, as 
well as research and writing, are ex- 
pensive. But they are the life blood 
of a magazine. 

Our time, our energy and every in- 
crease in funds we can obtain, I 
promise you, will continue to be used 
for improving our products and the 
instructional services to American class- 
rooms to which we dedicated Scholastic 
more than 30 years ago. Thank you all 
again for your aid and encouragement. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





